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INTRODUCTION. 

I. 

There is probably not a woman in England in 
whose life this great and terrible war has not made 
a vital difference. Thousands are~working on the 
land who never before dreamed of manual labour, 
and thousands are looking around them for a supple- 
mentary occupation that will bring in reasonable 
profits and do something to increase the food supply 
of the nation. To aU these women I can whole- 
heartedly recommend poultry-keeping, and, indeed, 
I think women should be widely encouraged to take 
up farm work and should be better paid for it than 
they are at present A woman, having been made 
to be a mother, has an instinctive knowledge, even 
without much training, about the health and welfare 
of young things, whereas a man needs more educa- 
tion, and she has the patience with them that a 
man often lacks. Young animals need care and 
common-sense just as much as children do. 
I kept poultry and cattle myself for several 
years in Canada and found them most profitable, 
and whatever I have written in this book is based 
on personal experience, and not because I think my 
way is the only possible way of bringing up hens. 
But I do think that England ought to be able to 
produce all the eggs and poultry we consume, with- 
out importing nearly £10,000,000 worth, as we were 
doing before the war, and I should like to see the 
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price of eggs and poultry very materially reduced. 
It is quite possible to do this without injuring the 
legitimate profits of those who are raising poultry 
on a big scale, simply by utilizing the waste that is 
thrown day after day into the garbage tins. Fortunes 
are carried away in the dust-carles. Scraps of food, 
crusts of bread, the outer leaves of vegetables, 
egg-shells and bones, are all invaluable for feeding 
fowls. Waste is unintelligent, and waste is the 
monster we all have to fight to-day. How much we 
can buy depends on the length of our purses ; how 
much we can make use of, instead of throwing 
away, is a far better test of our intelligence. 

I am quite sure that God never meant anyone 
to be poor. There is enough and to spare for 
everyone, if only we avoid waste. 

11. 

Where we women too often fail is in independence 
and resourcefulness. We have still to learn not 
to be a nuisance, except to the men who love us. 
They may be able to stand it ; others can't ; and if a 
woman is going to look after poultry or cattle she 
must not be dependent on a man to do all the 
disagreeable things for her, or on an inefficient 
servant to cook for her and clean up after her. The 
more brains she has, and the better bred she is, the 
better she should be able to look after herself, 
instead of making these advantages an excuse for 
slovenliness. Could anything be more depressing 
for a woman who is not a born parasite than living 
off or with her rich relations, both for them and for 
her ? and surely a dingy dining-room, with a dirty, 
tired " slavey " towaiton one, is less- attractive 
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than a small, sunny kitchen, spotlessly clean, where 
you wait on yourself and get your food as hot as 
you want it. 

But it is useless to go " back to the land " and 
independence unless we learn to love the new life 
we are taking up. To start dismally, convinced 
that pigs smell, hens have lice, cow-stalls soil our 
shoes, is to court disaster. These things may be so, 
but it is our business to alter them. Don't keep 
more stock than you can keep clean. Pigs won't 
smell, hens won't have lice, and the cow-stalls won't 
soil even white shoes and stockings if they are kept 
properly. Cleanliness is more than half the battle, 
and goes far to stamp out tuberculosis and many 
other diseases. 

Keep your animals dean, and keep yourself clean, 
too, while you are at work. Wear washing dresses 
or a pinafore, and very short skirts. Put clogs or 
goloshes on your feet, and tie a clean cloth over 
your hair when you are sweeping out the bams and 
stables and chicken-houses, or brushing the cattle, 
or removing ashes. Women needn't look repulsive 
when at work. Clogs, rubbers, and clothes are 
easily washed ; and dry, clean litter is imperative for 
all your stock. 

If laundry-work hurts your hands, buy a pair of 
rubber gloves. Obstacles should stimvdate us to 
overcome them. Remember that the farm-yard is, 
in many respects, a miniature of the world, where a 
selfish, self-centred person has no real power. The 
more you give to your animals in the way of per- 
sonal attention and thoughtfiil care, the more they 
will repay you, not only in your bank balance, 
but in the satisfaction that comes from work well 
done. 
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III. 



I CANNOT insist too strongly upon the fact that 
poultry-keeping does not require a large outlay of 
capital. Incubators, foster-mothers, and patent 
foods certainly have a knack of running away with 
the profits, but then these expensive items are not 
in the least necessary, and it is much better economy 
to make use of what you have at hand than to be 
always buying some new and costly thing. Nature 
allows no waste, and it would be just as well if 
human beings would take the lesson to heart. 
Unless your hens prove an economy and source of 
profit, there is something radically wrong with the 
way you are keeping them, and the grain you are 
giving the fowls had better be kept for human 
beings. But I knew a boy of fifteen in South 
Dakota who bought a plot of ground for a house out 
of what he made in two years by keeping hens in a 
piano-box on a piece of waste land ; and I myself, in 
Canada, reckoned on 6s. a head clear profit for the 
year, the hen itself being still worth an additional 
4s. 6d. A few successful poultry farmers realise 
even more than this. I have heard of as much as 
los. a head. 

For a small start, then, capital is not necessary, 
but gumption is absolutely indispensable. The 
way to make a profit on any small holding is to keep 
no more than you can keep well. With poultry, 
everything turns, of course, on the productiveness 
of the hens ; and the more eggs they can be induced 
to lay, the more profitable is your undertaking. 
Now, the secret of all profit in poultry lies in cleanli- 
ness, exercise, and ventilation. Hens are uncom- 
monly hard to kill, but it pays to treat them more 
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like human beings. Don't keep them in a back-yard 
unless you can keep them clean. A smelly, over- 
crowded hen-house is bad for the hens, your children, 
your neighbours, and yourself. Also, if a hen is 
standing round all day in the^'cold with wet feet 
she will not lay any eggs. Wet feet are just as bad 
for hens as for women. Do your best, therefore, to 
see that your birds are kept dry and warm. f 

Finally, I should like to see poultry-keeping 
started at all schools as a branch of education. 
Children are naturally fond of animals, and the care 
of thefn fosters observation, thoughtfulness, and 
accuracy. They are delighted to be doing something 
that is really useful, and a little girl who is a good 
mother to her dolls will make a success of hens. 

Everyone — man, woman, or child — who is keeping 
hens on a profitable basis is doing a national 
service. 




POULTRY HOUSES. 

Palaces for poultry, as for people, are not essential 
for happiness. What your hen wants is a home. 
She resents the artificiaJ gaiety of electric light and 
tiled walls, and sighs for a manure heap and worms, 
and a cosy corner to lay her eggs in. A very rich 
friend of mine on the other side of the ocean built 
one of these fancy poultry farms, and out of 1,000 
chicks hatched only twenty-eight were still alive 
at the end of three weeks. They had been kept in 
the blazing sun, and given no green food whatever. 
I remarked to the owner that I did not think his 
poultryman — imported at great expense — knew 
much about the maternal care of chickens ; but 
he assured me the man was an expert, because he 
was paying him £7 a month. I expect the chickens 
are all dead by this time — unless the man is. 

Many very good poultry-houses are on the market 
— English, Canadian, and American in design ; but 
many people already have sheds or outbuildings 
of some kind that will do equally weU, while an old 
piano-box, packing-case — or even soap-box — will 
make an excellent substitute. The price and archi- 
tecture are entirely matters for personal decision ; 
but whether your hen-house is costly or cheap, the 
chief points to remember are that it should be 
raised from the ground, so that the air can circulate 
quite freely underneath and the floor be kept dry, 
and that it should be free from draughts. Hens 
must have simlight and air and warmth in the 
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winter, so try and give the house a south aspect. 
Artificial heat tends to produce sickness ; but 
they crave animal heat, and will always run to a 
barn or manure-heap where they can scratch to 
keep their feet warm. If in winter-time you bank 
up the north and east sides of the chicken- house with 
horse-manure (I used fiax-straw, which produces 
more heat than ordinary straw), the warmth will 
make a great difference in your winter egg produc- 
tion. This is more economical and sanitary than 
using stoves. Where the sun can permeate the 
walls, the floor, and the nesting-boxes, you will not 
have to spend much on disinfectants. Darkness 
breeds tuberculosis as weU as lice ; and hens (like 
women) bred in twilight conditions will have weak 
progeny. Sunlight is so invaluable for young stock 
that an old greenhouse will suit them admirably. 

In building a poultry house, 13 ft. by 10 ft. by 7 ft. 
would be ideal measurements for two dozen birds, 
but few people can allow as much space as this. 

A lean-to house saves wood, and an enthusiastic 
back-yarder will save both wood and space by 
making a poultry-house in two stories, so that the 
hens live in flats, as it were, with a long, sloping board 
leading to each ; while the run may even be on the 
roof, with a trap-door arrangement to prevent cats 
making use of the hens' stairway at night. 

In Canada, for several years, I used to see from the 
railway train, somewhere between Montreal and St. 
Anne de BeUevue, six large healthy Pl5Tnouth Rocks 
kept on the outside of a barn. There were two small 
wooden balconies, or tiers, one over the other, fenced 
with wire netting, and the hens got their exercise by 
walking up and down the long, sloping planks from 
balcony to balcony. They never touched the 
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g ound at all, but had access to the loft of the barn, 
where they laid their eggs. 

Since J have here mentioned the subject of a 
barn, I should like to go a httle further into the 
question of the farmyard as a suitable place for hens, 
as some of my readers may be keeping their birds 
as a side-issue along with a variety of other stock. 
But I do not consider it a good thing to let hens have 
free access to the stables and cowsheds and lay their 
eggs in the manger, for there is always the risk of 
lice in the bedding of your horses and cattle, and it is 
easier to prevent Mce than to get rid of them. More- 
over, if a laying hen, for the first grade unfertile 
eggs, is allowed to scratch around (as she surely 
will) in the manure, the epicure will detect an 
unpleasant flavour. 

Hens, however, crave animal heat, and on that 
account love to be in the bams where other animals 
are stalled. A most ingenious method of utilising 
the space and the warmth of such a building was 
shown to a friend of mine a few years ago in Bavaria. 
A gallery ran around inside, not far under the roof, 
which was provided with a top-light. The hens 
hved in this gallery, being kept warm in winter by 
the breath of the cows, and obtained sufficient 
exercise by going around the gallery and up and 
down a sloping way that led from one outside corner 
of the bam to a tiny scratching ground below. 
This excellent idea is capable of considerable en- 
largement, for with a cattle-shed stalling, say, 50 or 
100 beasts, the gallery, if continued all the way 
round, will provide accommodation for more than 
one flock of birds. Two dozen hens are as many as 
can be housed together and maintain a high average 
of egg-laying, so that the gallery might be divided 
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Old Case Used as Sitting Box. 

Partly covered with farmyard manure to give warmth in severe 
weather. 




Old Hot-bed Fraue. 

Used as a mn for young chicks, with padiing-case (containing 
straw) adjoining for sleeping-place. 
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off by wire doors, and a separate exit provided for 
each flock to their separate httle scratching ground 
below. Nests, perches, and dropping-boar-^s are 
easily arranged, and the poultry-keeper would find 
the round of the gallery even more simple than 
going from one ordinary hen-run to another. The 
top-lights should be large and made to open. 

Where there's a will there's a way to keep poultry. 
To adapt a packing-case for hens, nail a few light 
battens over the chinks, and line it with tar-paper, 
so as to make it weatherproof. Raise it about 2 ft. 
from the ground on stones or bricks, for not only 
will this ensure a dry floor, but the birds will be able 
to find shade and shelter underneath. A sloping 
plank will give easy access, and need not be at all 
shppery if a few slats of wood are nailed across it 
at intervals. Arrange a door in one end, or convert 
the whole front into a drop-door with a couple of 
good hinges or some such similar arrangement. 

SWEAT IN POULTRY HOUSES. 

The blood of a hen is very much hotter than 
that of a human being, for it ranges between 104** 
and 112° Fahrenheit. Their breath therefore 
condenses in a higher temperature than ours does — 
on a cold morning you will find the walls f the 
poultry-house standing with moisture. 

But sweat in your poultry-house is a source of 
disease and an adequate reason for having no eggs. 
If the house cannot be ventilated from the top, which 
requires careful construction, nail up some battens 
about 12 ins. below the roof, leaving 6 to 8 ins. 
between the battens, and stuff all this air-space with 
straw. This will draw up and absorb all the mois- 
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ture from the breath of the poultry and keep yoiii- 
walls and perches dry. The straw will be damp, 
but this will not matter. It will become foul and 
rancid, so renew it at least once a year. Use it 
for manure, or burn it at once. Do not leave it in 
the poultry-house. 

THE PERCHES. 

It is natural for hens to roost high, except when 
they are looking after their chickens and obliged 
to sleep near the ground with them. In Canada, 
in the summer-time my birds used to roost in the 
trees, as high as they could dimb ; whilst in Maryland 
my Quaker aunt's growing chickens never saw a 
poultry-house at all, for they sheltered under the 
laundry (an outhouse, conveniently raised on 
wooden piles), and slept in the trees at night, 
incidentally saving a great deal of labour. 

Therefore, put the perches as high as possible 
in the poultry-house without interfering with the 
breathing space, and the hens will feel safe from 
their natural enemies — ^rats, cats, and foxes. These 
top perches should be level, but the method of 
approach should be by bars arranged in a slanting 
position, so that the hens can get up them easily 
without hopping too far, and straining themselves. 
Make the perches easily removable, as lice and red 
mites are apt to congregate at the joints, and will 
come out at night and attack the fowls. It only 
takes a minute or two to lift the perches out once a 
week and pour parafifin, or carbolic and water, or tar 
into the sockets to destroy these pests. Fixed 
perches are a continual source of disease. The 
nesting-boxes should also be detachable, as they 
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become soiled and need constant care. Two or 
three will be ample for the packing-case, and they 
should not be too close to the ground. Arrange 
them, if possible, so that the sunlight can reach 
them. A dirty nesting-box means not only that 
the hen will become verminous, but that the eggs 
wiU be tainted, as the shells are porous. White- 
wash them frequently, and change the straw with 
which you line them. 

WHITEWASH. 

Whitewash all the interior of the hen-house 
thoroughly, using carbolic in the lime water, as 
cleanliness is of the greatest importance, and do it 
again at least every six months. I used to do mine 
every two months, whitewashing the nests every 
month and the perches every day in summer and 
once a week in winter. Cleanliness pays, for it is 
expensive to feed the parasites as well as the poultry. 
By keeping your hen-house clean and free from 
vermin you save food and double your egg pro- 
duction. 

When you give your poultry-house a thorough 
spring-cleaning, wheel a barrow up close to the 
door and remove the worst of the litter with a 
pitchfork or a shovel, and then sweep up the rest 
carefully with a dust-pan and brush. Don't leave 
any fine dust behind, for that is where the lice and 
mites may breed. Bum all the old straw in the 
nesting-boxes, and don't make the mistake of using 
it for htter. 

Use I lb. of crude carbolic acid to 5 gallons of 
limewash slacked with fresh water, and spray this 
on the walls, so that it wiU run into the crevices. 
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killing the vermin hidden there, and, when dry, 
the walls will be white and fresh. Poiiltry should 
be ke])t in such a way as to make it unnecessary to 
dress like a scavenger in order to look after them. 
Another recipe for whitewash is as follows : Slack 
half a bushel of lime with water, covering it carefully 
during the process to keep in the steam ; then pass 
the liquid through a strainer and add to it a peck 
of salt which has already been dissolved in warm 
water, and 3 pints of ground rice. Boil to a thin 
paste, and stir it while hot. To this mixture add 
half a gallon of hot water, stir, and let stand a few 
days, keeping it as nearly airtight as possible with a 
cover. The poultry should not return to the house 
for 24 hours after the walls have been whitened, as 
it must have time to dry. 

To keep the outside of the poultry-house in good 
condition use tar, which is a good disinfectant, and, 
perhaps, the simplest way of treating the wood. 
I can also thoroughly recommend the following 
outdoor paint for wood or stone : Mix with 12 ozs. 
of resin i lb. of melted sulphur and 6 gallons of fish 
oil. Rub up some ochre, or any other colouring 
substance, with enough linseed oil to give it the 
right colour and thickness. Apply with a brush 
several coats of this hot composition, but be sure 
to have the first coat very thin. This paint resists 
all moisture. 

Any stain with creosote is also good. 

LITTER. 

Chopped straw is excellent as litter for the floor; 
but dead leaves, moss, dried lawn clippings, or any 
other Ught substance in which the hens can scratch. 
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will do equally well. Sawdust is dangerous for baby 
chicks, who are inclined to eat it, but will do no harm 
to birds over one month old. Personally, however, 
I preferred always to use sawdust for my calves, 
as I then obtained a most valuable manure. What- 
ever the litter you use for poultry and cattle, keep 
it dry and clean, and sprinkle lime under each fresh 
covering. There is no economy in dirty litter. If 
you remove the soiled portion immediately under 
the perches each morning to use for manure, and 
sweep some of the other litter into its place, you will 
be using it evenly and economically. 

DROPPING BOARDS. 

Another even better way is to keep a dropping 
board, covered with sawdust, to put on the ground 
under the perches. The droppings can then be easily 
removed every morning, and, if poultry guano is 
used in the garden, your cabbages and lettuces will 
be quite free from the attacks of the insidious cut- 
worm, so called from its habit of " cutting off " the 
young shoots. Do not, however, use too much, as 
it burns. 

WATER AND GRIT. 

Now that your poultry-house is thus far ready for 
its inmates,, put some straw in the nesting-boxes and 
place a dish of clean water just outside. This must 
be renewed daily, and the dish scoured and washed 
once a week, and occasionally with a disinfectant 
(such as weak permanganate of potash) in the water. 
It is, however, a waste of time and labour to put 
camphor or sulphur in the dish, for the hens will 
drink from a rain-puddle without asking your per- 
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mission. In a shallow box or hopper inside the 
house keep a quantity of crushed oyster-shells and 
charcoal, small stones and egg-shells. Roast the 
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Laying House — Interior View. 



•gg-sheUs before crushing them. They contain 
hme and lime is needed by every hen. Hens that 
eat their own eggs do so because they have not been 
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given enough lime, and when the egg-shells are thin 
and poor it is also due to a deficiency of lime. If 
the dry hopper is hung on the wall it will only have 
to be filled twice a week, and the hens will not get 
the Utter into the food when they eat. They have 
no teeth, and this mixture of gritty substances is 
invaluable for their digestion. Keep another hoppt r 
for crushed bones. If you have a bone-crusher, all 
the better ; if not, roast the bones till they are 
brittle and then pound them small with a big stone. 
AH sorts of fish, meat, and chicken bones may be 
used. The fish bones are rich in phosphorus, and 
phosphorus is an excellent tonic. Instead, there- 
fore, of bupng an expensive mixture containing 
this ingredient, use the fish bones that are usually 
thrown into the dust-bin. A shallow wooden box 
filled with dry wood ash is also a necessity; sift 
it till only the fine powder remains. The hens will 
eat it, and use it as a dust-bath as well. It is the 
best thing for killing vermin in them, as they are 
choked by it. Coal ashes are too hard and do not 
have the same effect. 



A POULTRY CUPBOARD. 

Try and arrange to have a cupboard, either at the 
end of the poultry-house or in some convenient place 
not too far away, in which you can keep together 
ever3rthing that is wanted for the care of the hens. 

Keep the grain here. Clean garbage tins with 
tightly-fitting lids are excellent, but tea and biscuit 
tins will do very well. Keep the lime here that you 
use under the litter, and the parafiin and sulphur 
with which you fight the lice. A pail and a shovel, 
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a stiff whisk, a dust-pan and brash, a small, old 
tooth-brash for crevices, and a sprayer for dis- 
infectants, will all be useful ; also a child's bucket 
and a clean cloth for wiping soiled eggs. Hang all 
the brushes up. This saves space and keeps them 
from getting soft. 

This cupboard will save you many needless steps, 
and help you to be methodical in your work. 

THE RUN. 

I have heard of very good results from the inten- 
sive and semi-intensive systems of keeping poxiltry, 
but I should always give the preference to keeping a 
few hens with as much run as you can spare. Hens 
need plenty of exercise, and to keep them healthy 
and productive in a very omall space requires more 
labour and entails a far heavier food-bill than where 
they have a free run and a plentiful supply of insects, 
weeds, grass, and grit. Sow some alfalfa or lucerne 
clover, either in their run or in a small plot of 
ground near the poultry-house. It comes up rapidly, 
and is nourishing and stimulating to the hens. The 
ground has sometimes to be inoculated before alfalfa 
will grow in it, but in my experience I found it 
harder to kill than to persuade to come up. Hens 
need shade as well as sunshine, and if they are kept 
in an open field a few branches may be easily 
propped up to give them a little shelter on a broiling 
day. An even better way, however, is to sow a good 
handful of sunflower seeds in their run, protecting 
the small plants at firs+ from destruction ; ' ey 
Will then give shade when shade is most required ; 
they will look well all the summer long ; and as the 
stmflower heads ripen you will find most of the wild 
birds in the neighbourhood competing for the seeds. 
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Keep them, however, if you can, for the hens. These 
seeds contain a valuable oil, and the sunflower might 
with advantage be widely cultivated as a poultry 
food. 

If the nm is unavoidably very small in proportion 
to the number of hens, put some hurdles in upright, 
I ft. high, so that they will have to jump over them 
to get their food. This will shake up their livers, 
and give them as much exercise as they will get in 
four times the space without the hurdles. If you 
have not enough ground to move your poultry 
frequently to a fresh run, remember that it is most 
important to keep the ground sweet. It must not 
be allowed to get as hard as the high road, nor to 
smell hke decayed fish. The best thing to do is to 
dig it up every month, or dig a quarter of it every 
week, and sow it with oats, being careful to put them 
in too deep for the hens to scratch them up again. 
Do not expect, however, to reap a large crop of 
oats, for the hens wiU eat off the little green shoots 
with great joy as fast as ever they appear. But the 
manure will have been absorbed by the growing 
plants and the groimd thoroughly ventilated. 
Another way is to scrape off all the top of the 
poultry yard for use in the garden, putting down 
fresh earth for the chickens. 

It is sometimes practicable to place the poultry 
house in such a position that you have two runs 
at your command — ^say one at the back and one at 
the front. With an extra door for the hens you 
can then arrange for them to use the two runs by 
turns. But even if the run is a big one, it is well to 
see that the earth immediately around^the poultry- 
house is kept fresh and sweet. No poultry yard 
should ever smell sour, howevpr nld it is 
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HOW TO CHOOSE A HEN. 

With the housing problem satisfactorily settled, 
I will now give some general rules for the novice to 




Open Front Scratching Shed. 

The hoppers should contain : — i. Grit ; 2, Egg-shell, ground 
up > 3. Cut bone ; 4, Charcoal ; 5, Pounded Oyster-shell, etc. 

observe in buying her first birds. A thoroughbred 
strain is naturally desirable. Each variety has its 
own peculiarities, and if you know something of your 
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birds' family traditions, so much the better. But 
do not pay big prices for birds unless they are of 
trap-nested origin, coming of stock with good 
records kept by reliable dealers. I will enlarge on 
this point presently. And if you cannot afford 
thoroughbred hens, don't be altogether discouraged 
from keeping poultry. Buy a healthy hen of some 
sort. People ask less for a bird they think you are 
going to eat than if you announce your intention 
of breeding from it. Your poulterer may be able 
to get you young roasting birds alive, and these will 
do to start your stock. But it is better not to leave 
it entirely to the dealer. If you want to buy a 
horse or a cow, you seek the advice of someone who 
knows the points of these animals, and the last one 
you want is the one the dealer would like to get rid 
of first. Why expect a man to sell you his best 
hens ? 

Chicken have many diseases with many names 
of which I know little ; but I know that a healthy 
hen lays good eggs and breeds good stock, while a 
sick hen lays fewer eggs and breeds less virile stock. 
If the birds you are looking at are running about, 
choose the hen scratching most busUy for her food, 
and who has gone farthest to get her rations. She 
has the intelligence to get the food most necessary 
for her, and this will keep her from suffering from 
disordered liver, as lazy hens do, who eat whatever 
is nearest, and spend their time gossiping and 
scratching themselves. A young hen such as you 
desire should be slim and active, with a clean-cut, 
sharp beak, bright eye, and red comb. A hen with 
scaly legs and coarse, heavy feet is either an old bird 
or lacking in defined sex. 

Beware of a hen with feathers in odd places on 
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her legs, with too curved a beak, or too flat a head : 
she is a freak, and will not make a good layer or 
mother. A hen that is about to lay has a brightly 
coloured comb and wattles. If these are yellowish, 
or have a wilted, greyish look at the edges as though 
they had been frost-bitten, the bird is anaemic and 
not desirable. 

Hold the hen you think of bupng upside-down 
by the legs for a moment and then turn her up 
again. If she runs at the beak, and there is an 
odour, discard her. A very sick bird runs at the 
beak in any position, buf a healthy one has next to 
no discharge, and what there is has no odour. 

It is also a good plan to hold a hen up close to your 
ear, and if she rattles and roars as she breathes, 
hand her back to the dealer to sell to someone who 
has not read this book. She is suffering either from 
roup or internal fat. 

Your birds will feel very strange at first in their 
new surroundings, so give them a chance to settle 
in before expecting them to lay. If they are lucky 
enough to have an absolutely free range, it is well 
to keep them shut up in the hen-house for the first 
two days. They will then know where to return. 
The home instinct is very strong in a hen, and 
she likes to get thoroughly acquainted with her 
new abode. 

Remember, too, that fowls are nervous birds and 
easily frightened, and if they are continually being 
scared they get thin and sick, and then, again, they 
will not lay. Avoid, therefore, all sudden, loud 
noises ; do not let the dogs chase them ; and never 
try to catch a hen in the day-time — ^wait till the 
evening, when you can put your hand on her on the 
perch without any commotion. Put your hands 
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Srmly over the wings to keep her from fluttering, and 
stroke her quietly. Birds are very susceptible to 
such h)TJnotic suggestion. A badly scared hen will 
not lay an egg for two or three days, and if killed 
in this condition the meat will be tough and 
unwholesome, and apt to induce feverishness in 
those who eat it. 



FEEDING THE HENS. 

Let the hens out to scratch about early, and feed 
them regularly and with discretion. Throw the 
food as far as possible, so as to make them run in 
different directions ; this will give the weaker 
birds an equal chance with the big, greedy ones. 
Wet food should be given in dishes. It does not 
matter how rusty and battered they are as long as 
they are clean ; but, of course, special dishes look 
nicer. Change of diet is absolutely necessary, and 
household scraps are invaluable. 

Food. 

Never buy mixed chicken-food, as they gobble up 
the grain they prefer and waste the rest. Give 
them whole or cracked com one day, wheat the 
next ; then, in turn, oats, barley, buckwheat, and 
dried peas soaked previously overnight in boiling 
water. They swell enormously, so do not stint 
the water. Oats, also, go nearly four times as 
far if they are soaked overnight. Buck-wheat 
and com are heating in cold and damp weather, 
and should be used sparingly in summer, unless 
given to sitting hens, who need a heating food 
to maintain their own bodily warmth Wheat 
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is a good egg-producing food, but is not fattening. 
Avoid it, therefore, when getting birds ready for 
the table. 

All grain is liable to be attacked by weevils, when 
it is unfit either for human beings or cattle. Poultry, 
however, will thrive on it, and the more the weevils 
the happier the fowls; so set aside any of this spoilt 
grain for their use. Grain merchants are often glad 
to sell it very cheaply to get rid of it, and oU-cake, 
too, which is similarly affected. Look out for 
bargains, therefore, to reduce the feed bill. 

Skimmed milk, butter-milk, and sour milk are 
excellent food for hens, making the meat white, 
stimulating laying, and giving the eggs a deUcious 
flavour. Lawn clippings make another useful change 
in the dietary. Give it to them fresh in the summer- 
time, and dry some in the sunshine for winter use. 
It can be stored, stuffed close in a sack until required, 
and can be given dry as litter, or used in mash as a 
laxative vegetable. Another idea for securing green 
food in the winter is to take an old sack, wet it, put 
it in a cellar or some dark place, and scatter it with 
oats ; when it is sprouting nicely, bring it into the 
light to turn green, and then give it to the birds. 
Other vegetables may be cooked for their use. 
People with good kitchen gardens will find this 
cheaper than buying grain. In Canada, I found 
raw tomatoes and green peppers were appreciated 
in the hen-run, when I had them to spare. 

Household Scraps. 

Household scraps, such as odds and ends off the 
dinner plates, potato parings, and stale vegetable 
leaves (but not tea-leaves), orange-peel, or banana- 
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peel^ should be boiled with a handful of coarse com- 
meal or flour for thickening, or be baked in a tin. 
If possible, give it to the birds while still hot. 
Flavour the mixture occasionally with red or cayenne 
pepper, as this is a tonic and much relished by 
them as a change. Avoid monotony in feeding 
your hens as well as your family. In summer feed 
them once a day about five o'clock and give them 
a run for their food ; but in winter feed them about 
8 a.m. on scraps, and at 4 p.m. on grain heated in 
the oven and thrown in the litter, so that they 
will scratch about and get warmth and exercise 
before going to roost. Never give them so much 
to eat that the food is left lying about on the 
ground. They do not like eating food they have 
been trampling over ; and stale food is not only 
bad for fowls, but it attracts rats. Take the surplus 
away, and give it to them again the next day. 
There should always be plenty for them to pick at 
in the hoppers. You will soon learn the quantity 
to give, and be able to tell when a bird's crop is 
full. 

PESTS AND DISEASES. 
General. 

Beware of incipient tuberculosis in poultry. 
I have seldom found it paid to bother much with 
poultry that are iU, because of the danger of impart- 
ing illness to those in good condition. The axe is 
really the best cure. But if illness is taken in time, 
it can sometimes be quickly cured. Isolate a sick 
hen at once, if you do not kiU it. If it is killed on 
the very first signs of illness it will stDl be good for 
boiling or for soup, whereas if you wait till it dies 
you wiU have to bury it. 
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A leaky beak, pale wattle or comb indicate 
sickness, and so do drooping wings and a look of 
unusual length in the beak. But it is not so impor- 
tant to be able to distinguish the different kinds of 
sickness as it is to remember that no sick fowls 
should be kept with healthy ones. 

Roup. 

The hen that has roup runs at the beak, which 
becomes a pale colour, and the discharge has a 
disagreeable odour. If you hold it dose to your 
ear you will hear it rattling as it breathes. But do 
not make the mistake of thinking that your birds 
have roup merely because they make a noise when 
they breathe, for this is sometimes caused by internal 
fat. Roup is a species of cold ; it is catching, and 
the chickens wiU not fatten while they have it. 
Equal parts of ginger, mustard, and red pepper 
make a very good medicine for chickens with this 
complaint. Mix with lard, adding enough flour to 
stiffen it ; roll into balls, and give one every day to 
the patients. 

Gapes. 

Many small chickens die of what is commonly 
called the " gapes." This is frequently caused by 
feeding them too soon after they are hatched. A 
chicken has enough nourishment in it to last 36 hours 
after it leaves the sheU, and if it gets hold of food 
before it is able to digest it, it gets droopy and dies. 

Hen Lice. 

Should any bird be in a really dirty condition and 
troubled with lice, dissolve camphorated moth-balls 
in an qual quantity of paraffin, lay the fowl out 
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flat on a board, holding it by the legs with the head 
away from you ; take a 2-in. varnish brush and dip 
it in the mixture ; shake off edl the surplus liquid 
and paint the fowl thoroughly from head to tail, 
being careful not to saturate the feathers. The 
fumes kill the lice, and if you examine the bird in a 
few hours you will find the lice all dead and sticking 
to the feathers. If this remedy is used on laying 
hens, confine them until dry, or the paraffin will get 
on the eggs and flavour them. This drastic treat- 
ment should be repeated in about five days to catch 
newly-hatched lice ; but if the poultry are kept on 
the lines I have indicated there will be no cause for 
such an operation. I cannot emphasise too strongly 
the necessity for keeping hens in the most sanitary 
way, both for the sake of economy and for the health 
of your stock. Lice and mites suck the hen's blood 
so that a dirty bird requires twice as much food as 
a clean one. Her egg-production will inevitably be 
lowered, and if she is sitting she will become restless 
and irritable. Baby chicks often die from the head- 
lice they should never have got, all because they 
are hatched in dirty, dark nesting-boxes where the 
sunlight never penetrates, and because they and 
their mother are never allowed the simple luxury of 
a dust-bath. During the last five years that I lived 
in Canada my hens had never to be brushed with 
paraffin, nor did I buy any patent dusting powders. 
A constant supply of wood-ash, together with the 
cleanliness of their houses, kept them as free from 
parasites as I could possibly desire. 

Egg-bound. 

A hen occasionally dies because she has not been 
able to pass her egg. This is sometimes a young 
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hen with her first egg— though first eggs are usually 
much smaller than the average — and sometimes a 
hen suffering from internal fat which presses on 
the oviduct. 

If a bird is a long time on the nest before laying, 
or seems to be in pain,- if you notice a swelling under 
the tail feathers, or if she passes an egg with blood on 
it, give her a teaspoonfiil of olive oil, holding her 
beak up so that she takes a little at a time, and 
stroking her throat so that it goes down quickly. 
The oil is not medicinal, but simply soothing, and it 
lubricates the organs. Hens with a cold, or hens 
that are constipated, may be treated in the same 
way, though I am against giving even this unless 
it is absolutely necessary. Patent tonics to stimu- 
late laying also seem to me as dangerpus as the 
continual use of drugs among people. 

PROFITABLE HENS. 

Eight or ten hens are the most one can keep in a 
piano-box, but with a larger poultry-house the 
number may be increased. Do not, however, keep 
more than twenty-four hens in one house, which 
should provide a minimum cubic capacity of lo ft. 
per fowl. I do not know the reason for this, but in 
my own experience I have found that the more 
hens you house together the lower is the average 
production of eggs. Twelve hens may average eight 
or ten eggs daily ; fifty will be more likely to average 
four. 

It reminds one of the difference between a general 
and an executive committee. 

Personally, I did not find it worth while to keep 
any hen that does not lay at least 150 or 200 eggs 
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a year; and, therefore, as the first year of a hen's 
life is the most prohfic, it is rarely worth while to 
keep any hen that is over two years old, unless 
she is an unusually good mother and looks after 
her chickens well. 




Chicken House. 
Showing front made from glass hot-bed frames — the latter 
removable <nr:d replaceable by wire netting shutters. 

A male bird, or rooster, however, may be kept 
for three or four years or longer. 
Trap-Nests. 

In order to get rid of improfitable hens I made use 
of the system of trap-nests. In this S5^tem a 
A-shaped wire, which turns on a swivel, is fixed in 
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front of every nest. Every hen has a bracelet round 
one leg with a number on it, and when she wishes 
to lay she is obliged to push back the wire to enter 
the nest. Tb - wire falls back into position, and the 
hen is a prisoner. When the nests are visited — and 
this should be done regularly twice a day — the hen 
must be released and the egg marked up to her credit 
on a chart bearing the numbers worn on the bracelets. 
These charts, ruled for a month at a time, are 
invaluable for making up the returns on your enter- 
prise, and to assist you in building up a stock. But 
it is waste of time to keep trap-nests only for a few 
months. A hen may lay weU during that period 
and never lay another egg for the rest of her life. 
The records should be kept for at least two, three, 
or four years, until you have collected a stock of 
prolific layers to breed from. An exceptional hen 
is sometimes worth keeping for a third year just 
for this purpose ; and it is often possible to seU a 
pure-bred bird and obtain a fairly good price, even 
though its best laying days are over, simply on the 
strength of its record — ^just as a cow with a good 
record for milk sells well for the sake of a possible 
calf. 

EGGS. 

Male Birds or Roosters. 

If you want eggs for eating and preserving, keep 
the roosters confined separately from the hens; 
but if you want eggs for hatching, reckon one rooster 
to twelve or fifteen hens. Too many roosters run- 
ning round with the hens is another cause of reduced 
egg production. 

If you can exchange your cock every year for 
another of the same strain it is well to get new blood 
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but it is better to inbreed than -to lower the quality 
of your strain by an inferior rooster. 

Mate the birds for a fortnight before you require 
the fertile eggs. With a few hens and a vigorous 
cockerel a week may ensure fertility, but a fort- 
night will give a safe margin. 

Gathering the Eggs. 

Before preserving eggs, there are several things 
to remember about the gathering of them. In the 
first place, it is most important that the shells should 
be clean and free from manure, because the shell 
is porous, and the manure will not only taint the egg 
which is soiled, but will taint also those near it. 
Secondly, it is a waste of time to attempt to preserve 
eggs that are fertile, because only infertile eggs will 
keep fresh, no matter what they are put in. 

Three years ago, in Canada, out of 20,000 eggs 
forwarded from British Columbia to Montreal, 
11,000 were bad, owing to the ignorance of the 
farmers, who tried to preserve fertile eggs and 
soiled eggs. This naturally means a dead loss to 
the producer. 

Fresh Eggs. 

In nearly all the dairies in London you will find 
soiled eggs among those marked fresh. Those few 
soiled eggs contaminate aU the rest, and in a few 
days the entire lot are only second-grade eggs. Now, 
if the farmer were to send away only clean, infertile 
eggs, they would keep absolutely fresh, in a cool 
place, if frequently turned, for at least six weeks 
without any preserving at all. 

Fresh eggs are heavy ; stale eggs are light. It 
would be better to sell eggs by the pound, rather 
than by the dozen, to ensure better quality. Beware 
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of a shiny egg, which means that the hen has been 
sitting on it ; and remember that a cool place is 
essential for keeping fertile eggs in. The freshest 
will be only second or third grade eggs in a couple 
of days, if they are kept in a warm kitchen. This is 
a common practice in London, and should be 
avoided. 

It cannot be too emphatically stated that no fertile 
egg is a first-class breakfast egg however fresh it 
may be, and also it will not remain fresh very long. 
Certainly no fertile egg will keep for a year in a 
warm climate, whatever preservative may be used ; 
but an infertile egg, tested and taken out of an 
incubator, is quite fresh, and is rightly sold as 
such. 

Now you see the importance of keeping your 
roosters confined separately from the hens the 
moment the breeding season is over, and you do 
not wish to hatch any more chickens, or to seU any 
more eggs for hatching purposes. 

To Preserve Eggs. 

A simple method of preserving eggs for a few 
months is to get a large stone crock, cover the 
bottom with common coarse salt, dig into this a layer 
of eggs, large end downward, fill in the crevices 
between the eggs with salt, placing a thick 
layer on top, in which embed another layer of 
eggs, and repeat until your crock is full. Cover the 
top tightly to exclude all air ; take out eggs as you 
want them, but do not uncover more than you need, 
and replace the lid as quickly as possible. Do not 
use this salt again for embedding eggs, but keep it 
for kiUing weeds on the path or to put on the 
asparagus beds. 
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For preserving a small number, some people smear 
them with fresh butter. This imparts a most deli- 
cious flavour to the eggs. 

A cheaper way is to dissolve some gum arabic 
until it is about as thick as mucilage, paint it over 
each egg, then pack them away (always with the 
large end downward) in powdered charcoal, and set 
in a dark, cool place. 

A recipe that I saw used with great success in 
Canada was the following : The eggs were gathered 
not later than April. To 3 lb. of unslacked lime in 
a bucket, add i lb. of rough salt and one teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar. Fill the bucket with boiling 
water. Pour the liquid off 24 hours later into a 
stone crock holding fifteen to eighteen dozen eggs, 
large end downward. Cover the crock with ciieese- 
cloth, and cover the cheese-cloth with the paste 
remaining in the bucket. Add water, if necessary, 
in summer to fill up. This will keep for twelve 
months if the eggs are not fertile. 

HEN V. INCUBATOR 

In my experience, a hen hatched by a hen makes 
a much better mother and a better layer than a 
hen that has been hatched by an incubator ; other 
people, again, deny this, and it is possible that no 
hard and fast rule can be made. Qualities of 
maternity, however, do vary in hens as in women, 
and may be taught as well as inherited. The hen 
with an oil lamp for a mother has to teach itself. 

An incubator may be very good and pay well, 
but it takes a great deal of care and attention, and 
must be thoroughly understood. If anything goes 
wrong, your loss is a big one ; whereas broody hens 
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are very little trouble if you get good mothers, and 
the settings are a far less speculative affair. 

To find out if a hen is likely to sit well, always 
try her first on artificial eggs — a couple of old china 
door-knobs, or some round stones painted white. 
If she sits on these for two or three days, you can 
safely put the fertile eggs under her. The china 
eggs have this advantage over the stones, that they 
are light enough for the hen to turn in the nest. 
But a hen is very easily fooled. 

To break a hen of being broody, confine her for 
two days in a hanging cage where she can't sit 
still, or put her on the ground under a wire cage so 
that she can neither roost nor get on a nest. A 
broody hen rarely wants to eat, and perhaps the 
quickest cure of all is to make her eat a lot. 

Setting Eggs. 

Fertile eggs collected for hatching should not be 
kept in too warm a place, but neither should they 
be chilled, and they should be kept in the dark. 
Select eggs of a normal size and shape, avoiding 
uneven or ribbed shells. 

Very light-weight eggs are usually bad. Many 
people test the eggs before setting them ; but I never 
found this worth the time and trouble, as with a 
strong, liealthy cock and twelve or fifteen hens, all 
getting plenty of exercise, it was safe to reckon on 
nine or ten chicks out of every eleven eggs, and I 
used to set them immediately after gathering them 
in the morning. 'i 

The freshest eggs produce the hardiest chicks. 
If any eggs are soiled, wash them with tepid water, 
for if the pores are choked the chicken cannot 
breathe. See that the eggs are clean throughout 
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the whole period of incubation. A child's pail and 
a cloth kept for the purpose save trouble. 

Setting hens should be put in a separate shed and 
set near the ground, as the moisture from the earth 
ensures a safer hatch. It is a good plan to set two 
hens on the same day, so that if there are any 
accidents the remaining eggs can all be put under 
one bird. Don't let the hens sit in nests near 
the laying hens unless you can keep a wire cage 
over them ; and only let them out to feed while 
someone keeps watch, or the other hens will get 
into the nests and lay fresh eggs, or they will fight 
for the eggs and break them. The nests should be 
soft and flat and large, so that the hen can cover 
and turn the eggs quite easily. Nine eggs are 
enough to put under a small hen, but eleven or 
thirteen may be successfully hatched by a bigger 
bird. Personallj^ I prefer to set eleven, as being 
less for the hen to keep warm, and there is less 
risk of her breaking the outer eggs as she gets in 
and out of the nest. This seldom happens if the 
hen is not nervous and the nest large and soft ; but 
if it does, be sure and wipe the remaining eggs with 
lukewarm water. 

A hen sitting near the laying hens will probably 
have to be lifted off once a day to feed ; but if she is 
in a separate house she gets off the nest, and returns 
by herself before the eggs are chilled. Visit her 
daily to make sure that she is sitting on her own 
eggs and not on those of another hen who is expecting 
her chickens sooner. Hens are very artful, and ready 
to save themselves time and trouble. I always used 
to write the date of setting in pencil on the white- 
wash of the nest, and underneath it the number 
on the hen's bracelet, so that I knew if the riglit 
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bird was on the nest, and also when to expect the 
chicks. 

I have already emphasized the importance of 
whitewashing all the nests as a precaution against 
lice and mites. With the setting hens, take the 
additional measure of sprinkling powdered sulphur 
on the straw in the nest ; burn the straw after the 
eggs are hatched, and brush out the nest and 
re-whitewash ; also see that the hen has access 
to her bath of wood-ash just as usual, and as much 
sunshine as possible. In this way there will be no 
danger of the chicken being infected by lice from 
their mother, and you will have saved labour, 
sickness, and the food-bill. 

Many people test the eggs carefully during 
incubation, but as a general rule you will get better 
results from not disturbing the hen except when 
necessary. She must get back to the nest before 
the eggs are chilled. A good sitter and mother 
will always turn the eggs under her very carefully 
when she settles herself. Many hens do not get off 
the nest at all after the twentieth day until all the 
chicks are ovit, but they are grateful for their 
mistress to slip her hand in gently and remove the 
broken shells. This is better than lifting the bird 
off, as in her eagerness to return she treads heavily 
on the chicks, or gets angry and pecks them. 

The eggs should begin to break on the twenty- 
first day, but there is nothing to be anxious about 
if they do not begin to break tiU the twenty-fourth 
day. Late hatches are sometimes due to feeble 
germs, or cold weather, or tough shells, and with 
tough shells the chick needs a little help. A hair- 
pin, used gently, is a good weapon to pierce both shell 
and the skin lining of the sheU, if there is no sign 
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of cracking on the twenty-second day. Or dip the 
hen's breast in water and put her back again on 
the eggs, or dip the eggs in tepid water. I got this 
idea from seeing some of my hens splattering water 
over themselves during the hot weather in Canada 
when they got off the nests to feed. Moisture 
helps the hatching, and that is why hens should be 
set close to the ground. 

I have already suggested setting two hens on the 
same day, so that if any eggs are broken the remain- 
der can all be slipped under the one mother, and the 
other hen be put to sit on a fresh clutch. Moreover, 
if some of the eggs in both nests are backward, you 
can slip the chickens under the one hen, and leave 
the other to finish all the eggs. But in moving 
chickens to another hen it is safer to do it in the 
evening, and put them in under the hen's tail. If 
the hen sees them she will know she is being duped, 
and may kill the intruders. Watch her till you are 
sure she has settled down quietly. Should both 
your hens be getting restless, however, give the 
unhatched eggs on the twenty-second day to another 
broody fowl, who will be surprised, but pleased, to 
hatch the eggs in two days. Never feed chickens 
until they are at least twenty-four hours old. They 
have enough nourishment in them from the egg 
from which they come to last them for fully thirty- 
six hours, and it is better to let them wait a day too 
long than to feed them an hour too soon. Pre- 
mature feeding is a very frequent cause of mortality 
among little chicks, and many of the illnesses 
attributed to them are nothing but acute indigestion. 
The hen is not hurt by the fast, either, and you are 
quite safe in leaving her alone. I have sometimes fed 
hens as they sat on the nest, but always from my 
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hand, so that the newly-hatched chicken could 
not get the food. 

With your brood now safely hatched you must 
move them from the nest to fresh quarters, but don't 
confine your hen in a coop with bars in front, standing 




Apex Colony House for Young Chicken-. 



flat on the ground, where she can watch her family 
get into mischief, and do nothing but cluck ; it is 
enough to give any bird nervous prostration. If you 
can, give her freedom. She has to teach the chickens 
how to scratch, what to eat, and Vvhere to find their 
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food, and how to keep themselves clean by taking 
a bath in road-dust or dry \vood-ash. Put her in a 
coop, by all means ; but let her wander in and out 
at \vM, tethered by the leg with a piece of string 
two or three yards long, and see that the coop is 
raised a trifle from the ground with a walk-up ; 
but the chickens should not be able to get under- 
neath if the hen cannot follow them, or give her 
a moveable run. 

A soap-box makes quite an efficient coop if you 
board up half the front, leaving only opening enough 
for the mother to get in and out easily with her 
family. If you are raising early chickens, embed 
the soap-box in the manure heap by the barn, facing 
south to catch the sun. They will keep as warm 
and snug as possible here, and, even if the ground 
is covered with snow, they will have warm feet, and 
thrive much better on this animal heat than with 
artificial heat. I have raised dozens of chickens 
like this on my island in Canada. 

Another economical way of housing a brood is to 
make a triangular coop with a wide floor- space, and 
two very slanting sides, which form the roof as well ; 
this saves wood. Height is not needed, as they all 
sleep on the floor. You will also save yourself much 
trouble and needless anxiety by making a movable 
fence of wire netting to keep the chicks within a 
certain range. This kind of baby's playground 
should be 3 or 4 ft. high with netting over the 
top, as well to protect the chickens from hawks as 
to keep the sparrows from eating all the grain 
Make two openings in it — one for the coop to fit 
in, and one as a door for putting in food and water. 
The hens will not then need to be tethered ; they 
can be kept as far as you like from the house, for 
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they are quite safe ; and if you move the fence to a 
fresh piece of ground daily you will not have to 
clean up after them, and the food-bill will be halved. 
We are too apt to forget that poultry are carnivorous 
creatures, and chicken thrive on insects. They 
love hard-boiled egg, but this time-honoured food 
for the newly-hatched is quite unnecessary. 

Feed them every two hours for the first week, 
then gradually increase the tirne between their 
meals; and if their run is a small one, give them 
finely-ground bone or meat scraps to supply the 
animal food. There are a great many patent 
chicken foods ; all very good, but it is just as easy 
to raise them on rolled oats, porridge, corn-meal, 
dry bread-crumbs, bread-and-mUk, or rolled biscuits. 
I have raised many families of chickens on all these 
different things, and cannot choose between them. 
Variety in food is imperative. Your children would 
not thrive if you gave them nothing but tapioca. 
As soon as they are past infancy the garbage heap 
win provide them with economical diet. Until they 
begin to lay, or to be fattened for the table, it does 
not matter very much — within reason, of course — 
what they feed upon, but always some grain. 

But, whatever the food, it is most important to 
give them plenty of clean water, and very fine grit, 
charcoal and sand to scratch in. Sawdust is a little 
risky until they are a month old, as they eat it and 
choice. Give them also plenty of clean litter of 
chopped straw or hay, dried lawn clippings or leaves, 
to keep their feet dry after capering around the run. 
Chickens can stand a good deal of wet and cold ii 
they can go back and get warm and dry again under 
the hen ; but if their quarters are damp they die 
They must also have shade in hot weather. 
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In Canada, in 1913, I hatched out 250 chicks, and 
only lost one, which drowned itself in a pail of milk 
when trying to drink. 

Remember your hen is probably rather run down 
after sitting still for three weeks, and she will give 
all the best food to her chicks ; so be very liberal 
with her, and give her plenty of house-scraps and 
greenstuffs. This generous treatment of the mother- 
bird wiU repay you well, for she will begin laying 
again much sooner — ^perhaps even while she is still 
taking care of her family. This never happens 
where you keep the hen in a stuffy, barred coop, 
where she gets no exercise, no sun, and no dust-bath. 
The chickens should be able to look after them- 
selves as soon as they are two months old ; but 
you will find it easiest to keep them a while longer 
within the limits of their playground after taking 
the old bird away, in order to keep the different 
broods apart, as the older chicken peck the younger. 
Put a perch low in their coop ; they will soon learn 
to use it. 

Some people find it pays best to breed hens for 
laying, and other people prefer to buy young chicks 
and fatten them for two months and then kill. 
Birds six weeks or two months old may be boiled 
in milk, stuffed with stewed, stoned prunes, and 
served on buttered toast. This is an excellent and 
economical dish. Bantam cockerels are also deli- 
cious treated in the same way. 

Caponizing is not difficult to learn, and may 
be made a very profitable business. Buy up 
all the young cockerels in the neighbourhood ; 
they win put on weight with amazing rapidity, 
and give you big returns in the autumn and 
winter. 
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TO FATTEN CHICKENS FOR THE TABLE. 

To fatten birds for the table in the ordinary way, 
starve for twenty-four hours, then feed with rich 
milk and corn for sixteen days, being careful to 
leave no food in the fattening-bin after they have 
finished eating. Feed three times a day, give them 
plenty of fresh green food, and let them drink the 
milk instead of giving them water. Starve for 
twenty-four hours before killing, giving them only 
cold water to drink, so that the crop will be empty 
and clean. 

If the chickens are very young, do not confine 
them in too close quarters, as they will not eat unless 
they have room to run around and get up an appetite. 
Be sure they have grit and charcoal as usual, as 
they need this for their digestion. See that they 
are not made nervous or frightened, and remember 
that wet feet are just as bad for birds as for people. 
If your coop stands out in the open, raise it from 
the ground by means of a few bricks or stones, so 
that the air can circulate under the floor of the 
coop, and thus keep it dry. 

It takes longer to fatten very young chickens 
than older ones. Household scraps, and bread-and- 
milk, and any soft, mushy food, are good for them, 
and fattening, but be very careful that fattening 
chickens do not eat anything putrid. However fat 
a chicken may be, if it is bilious and sick the meat 
will not taste good, neither will it be good if the 
bird has been frightened before killing. 

One of the most successful poultry farms I have 
ever seen is that of the Trappist Monastery at Ochre, 
near Montreal, Canada, where Brother Wilfred looks 
after some 2,000 birds with the help of only one 
assistant. The fowls are kept in flocks some little 
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distance apart, out of the temptation of herding 
and gossiping together. The colony houses are on 
a large waste tract of land unfit for cultivation, but 
the laying and breeding houses are less exposed, 
standing in the valley amid a forest of sunflowers. 
As soon as the birds are a month old they are dry-fed 
almost entirely from hoppers, filled once or twice a 
week only, and instead of water they are given 
nothing but skim milk to drink. Brother Wilfred 
declares that the poultry develop much more 
quicldy in this way, and lay nearly a month sooner, 
and he is certainly very successful with them. 




Nest Boxes, with Perches. 



HOW TO KILL A HEN. 

I am sure that no Poultry Book can be complete 
without giving instructions how to kill a bird ; but 
I must honestly confess that I was never able to kill 
a hen myself or to see it killed, so that I can only give 
the opinion of other people as to how the operation 
should be performed. 
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KILLING. 

Any method of killing that includes bleeding, is not 
only liable to be soiling, but is nowadays generally un- 
necessary, the requirements very seldom being for 
birds that are killed otherwise than by the dislocation 
of the neck. The old supposition that bleeding is 
essential to the whitening of the flesh has given way in 
the face of appearance of Sussex-killed fowls, which are 
invariably killed by dislocation of the vertebra. I do 
not, therefore, advocate or propose to describe any other 
method, because a man of experience and average wrist- 
power can kill birds of all descriptions by "neck- 
puUing " with comparative ease. 

Dislocation is, after all, very simply effected, and is 
more easily performed if the operator is sitting, holding 
the bird across his knees. In the left hand are held the 
legs and the tips of the flight feathers (to prevent 
fluttering and flapping of the wings), the bird being 
breast downwards, with the head inclined down on the 
right-hand side. The head is then grasped with the 
right hand, the palm against the comb and the neck — 
where it joins the head — fixed in the form formed by 
the first and second fingers. The neck is in this manner 
gently drawn out straight in a downward direction, and 
when extended to its full length a sharp turn of the 
wrist and a sudden pulling of the head upwards, at an 
angle with the neck, causes dislocation. The separation 
of the vertebral column is distinctly felt, when the 
motion of the hand should instantly cease, to obviate 
any tearing of the skin. Death is as sudden as the act 
of dislocation, and is therefore practically painless. 

One result of this dislocation is a sufficient stretching 
of the skin of the neck to leave a cavity between the 
divided joints of the vertebrae, and into this space the 
blood will drain, provided the fowl is held head down- 
wards during the plucking and stubbing of the carcase 
that immediately follow. When the operation is 
efficiently performed the resultant appearance is equal 
to any obtained by the methods of external bleeding, 
and the process is cleanly throughout. 
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